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those on more variable data. The earlier part is therefore more dis- 
tinctively anthropological. The first chapter takes up the tabooed days 
at critical epochs and offers a fund of material on what is also the 
very basis of religion. In the second chapter death ceremonies are 
dealt with, and related practices. The next chapter is devoted to holy 
days of a somewhat miscellaneous character, and the fourth deals with 
market days. Then follow four chapters on the lunar superstitions and 
the growth of the calendar. Chapter IX. again reverts to unlucky 
days; and general results are summed up in the conclusion. There 
seems to be room for some betterment in this arrangement, by inter- 
changing chapters IV. and IX. This would have brought the lucky and 
unlucky days together and caused the book to conclude with the 
economic data. 

The bearing of such a work upon history proper is not clear at first 
sight; for chronology has been but little studied by historians outside 
of those specializing in archaeology. This indifference was the case 
in antiquity as well, where historians were content to talk of the past 
in terms of "generations" and to leave such instruments of precision 
as the canon of Ptolemy for Alexandrian astronomers. And yet the 
measurement of Time is more than the description of the pattern upon 
which history is written, it is a statement of Time itself. This very 
weakness in chronology was responsible for the weakness of antique 
historiography. Surely it is of interest to historians to have the pattern 
itself deciphered in order to see things as the old masters saw them! 
In any case it is a matter of importance to offer the philosophic mind 
some new data as to the conditions under which the social memory 
could at last become historical, through the mathematics of religion 
and of economic routine. 

J. T. Shotwell. 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection. By 

Albert T. Clay. [Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts, vol. 

I.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1915. Pp. ix, 108, 

lv plates.) 

When the late J. Pierpont Morgan established in Yale University 
the William M. Laffan professorship of Assyriology and Babylonian 
Literature, he endowed it with a sum sufficient not only to pay the 
incumbent's salary but with a surplus of annual income to be used in 
the purchase of antiquities for the making of a museum — a character- 
istic exhibition of business judgment applied to the furtherance of sci- 
ence. To this chair the trustees invited Professor Albert T. Clay, 
then of the University of Pennsylvania, and already known as the 
best copyist of cuneiform in America, who displayed in his new post 
a business acumen little to be expected among scholars. By purchase 
only, and without costly exploration or excavation, Professor Clay has 
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brought together in New Haven a small collection of Assyrian and 
Babylonian antiquities in which are happily associated museum pieces of 
great beauty and unpublished original texts of the highest importance. 
The first installment of these is now made accessible in a volume, 
sumptuously executed and "published from the fund given to the 
University in memory of Mary Stevens Hammond". The texts are 
autographed in Clay's beautiful hand, not "cabin'd, cribb'd, confined" 
as were those which he made, under editorial direction, when publish- 
ing the tablets of the University of Pennsylvania, yet not so broad, 
open, and striking as in the work of King at the British Museum. 

The collection now published is rich beyond all the hopes of those 
who may not have seen the originals in New Haven. It represents 
literature of almost every kind from the rudest archaic of the most 
remote period to a building inscription of the Seleucid era, dated in 
the month of Nisan of the 68th year of Seleucus II. (244 B. C). Here 
are texts of shadowy personalities like Galu^shagga and Libit Ishtar 
and of historic personages such as Hammurapi, Esarhaddon, Ashur- 
banipal, Nebuchadrezzer, and Nabonidus. There are votive texts be- 
longing to the religious category as also fragments concerning the 
Babylonian Sabbath; legal documents such as a very important piece of 
the Sumerian prototype of the Hammurapi code; property plans and 
building texts, and all are in some way valuable, the usual filling of weak 
and worthless lists of offerings or other dateless impossibilities being 
wholly wanting. 

To make distinctions as to relative importance among such docu- 
ments may seem invidious, but I must direct special attention to two. 
The first of these belongs on the philological side and is a large sylla- 
bary, which " contains more than a hundred different signs, gives in 
the first column the Sumerian values; in the second, the sign to be 
explained ; in the third, the name of the sign ; and in the fourth, the 
Semitic value corresponding to the Sumerian value in the first column ". 
For students of history its importance might not appear on first glance, 
but one cannot read Sumerian or Babylonian historical documents with- 
out a knowledge of the meanings of the signs, and in this syllabary 
above threescore signs appear for the first time, while several hundred 
new values for signs previously in our possession are here furnished. 
The most striking new contribution is the discovery that in the Sumerian 
period the god whose name is written nin-ib was pronounced Urta. 
Clay proceeds to argue learnedly that this supports his contention that 
nin-ib is to be identified with mar-tu and to draw other deductions. 
This may perhaps be true, but I have too much doubt of it to accept 
it at once. 

Of indisputable historical value is the Larsa Dynastic List contain- 
ing the names of fourteen rulers, of the dynasty of Larsa, followed 
by Hammurapi and Sin-muballit. Nothing that I could now write 
would be likely to exaggerate the importance which I attach to this 
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list. Its securing for the Yale museum is a master-stroke of Clay's 
business ability, and its publication is worthy of its quality. Accord- 
ing to my chronological calculations these kings ruled approximately 
in the period 2364-2099 B. C. Clay, of course, raises, in his discus- 
sion, the burning question concerning Arioch (Gen. xiv. 1) whom 
many of us have identified with Arad-Sin, Clay himself having been of 
the number. The new list however shows that Aradsin was not a 
contemporary of Hammurapi, who seems quite certainly to have been 
the Amraphel of Genesis. Clay, therefore, determined to uphold the 
chronological as well as the historical character of the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis, now abandons the equation Arad-Sin = Arioch. 
though admitting still that it has a sound philological basis, and returns 
to Sayce's equation Rim-Sin = Arioch. I find it quite impossible to 
follow him in this, being unwilling to depart from an equation founded 
on sound philological principles merely to sustain the Genesis passage 
and being rather willing either to wait some other explanation not yet 
brought forward, or frankly to accept the explication of the passage 
as containing a legendary mistake. However this dispute may issue, I 
recommend to historical students to study in Clay's excellent intro- 
duction, well supplied with adequate translations, these valuable col- 
lections of tablets now published for the first time. 

Robert W. Rogers. 

Archaeology and the Bible. By George A. Barton, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn 
Mawr College. (Philadelphia: American Sunday-School Union. 
1916. Pp. xiii, 461, 114 plates.) 

In this volume Professor Barton has aimed to gather all the facts 
bearing upon the interpretation of both Old and New Testament that 
have been discovered by archaeology during the last century. He has 
done his work thoroughly. Scientific journals and reports of excava- 
tors have been ransacked with painstaking completeness, and the result 
is that the student is here presented with the most complete manual 
on the subject that exists in any language. The author is an accom- 
plished Semitic philologian, so that all translations of inscriptions are 
made from the originals and represent the most advanced stage of 
modern linguistic science. He is also an historical critic of sober 
judgment and long training, so that he knows how to use his materials 
with discretion. In this work he has avoided the common vice of 
writing in an apologetic vein, and seeking to find in every discovery of 
archaeology a "confirmation " of the Bible ; and also the no less danger- 
ous vice of the modern German " Pan-Babylonian " school, of build- 
ing fantastic theories on unsubstantial archaeological foundations, and 
of endeavoring with these to undermine the general historical character 
of the Bible. 



